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ADDRESS,  &c. 


THERE  are  few  among  the  friends  whom  I  now  see  around 
me,  who  have  not  at  some  time  experienced  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  accompanies  a  last  farewell.     Even  although  the 
"  accustomed  spot,"  from  which  it  may  be  our  lot  to  be  sepa- 
rated, may  not  recall  to  our  recollection  the  most  favourable 
associations,  still  the  idea  of  never  returning  to  it  will  elicit 
from  us  "  a  lingering  look  "  as  we  part  from  it  for  ever.  How 
much  more  deep  must  be  the  regret,  at  this  moment,  with  which 
I  take  my  leave  of  a  Society  endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
friendship  and  kind  feeling  !    Six  years  have  this  day  elapsed 
since  our  club  first  existed  as  a  scientific  body ;  and  when  I 
look  back  upon  the  many  hours  during  that  length  of  period 
which  I  have  passed  in  conjunction  with  it,  I  do  not  recog- 
nise one  upon  which  I  can  dwell  with  aught  but  the  live.iest 
pleasure.     Much  of  friendly  and  intellectual  intercourse,  — 
much  of  valuable  instruction,  —  much  of  that  high  sense  of 
enjoyment  which  attends  the  pursuit  of  kindred  studies  in  con- 
cert with  kindred  spirits, — is  exhibited  in  that  retrospect.    A 
more  than  ordinary  interest  indeed  unites  me  with  this  club 
As  a  friend  to  the  science  it  cultivates,  I  took  an  active  par 
hi  its  original  formation  ;  as  your  secretary  for  some  years,  I 
contributed  an  humble  but  a  zealous  share  to  its  support; 
and  as  your  chairman   this  year,  I  find  the  duty  devolve 
upon  me  of  pronouncing  its  requiem.      Identified  as  I  thus 
consider  myself  with  your  body,  I  trust,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
receive  credit  from  you  for  sincerity,  when  I  again  declare  the 
heartfelt  regret  with  which  I  announce,  that,  when  this  night 
I  shall  have  ceased  to  address  you,  our  club  will  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  natural  feelings  to  which  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  utterance,  when  submitting  to  any  sacri- 
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fice  which  our  better  judgment  pronounces  to  be  expedient. 
The  present  sacrifice  is  on  our  part  voluntary.  We  submit 
to  it,  or  rather  I  should  say  we  embrace  it,  because  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  attained  the  great  object  of  our  institution ; 
and,  that  object  once  attained,  there  remains  no  further  neces- 
sity for  keeping  in  force  the  means  which  have  achieved  it.  I 
need  scarcely  remind  the  friends  who  surround  me,  that  this 
club  was  established  at  a  period  when  zoology  still  languished 
under  the  unmerited  neglect  to  which  it  had  almost  at  all 
times  been  exposed  in  this  country,  and  when  a  few  disinte- 
rested votaries  only  of  the  science  were  found  chivalrous 
enough  to  devote  themselves  to  an  unpopular  and  an  unpro- 
fitable pursuit.  The  period,  however,  was  auspicious  in 
promise.  A  new  impulse  had  begun  to  operate  in  every 
department  of  science.  Whether  it  owred  its  origin  to  the 
change  of  events  which  allowed  the  minds  of  our  countrymen 
to  subside  from  the  bustle  of  war  and  politics  into  the  calmer 
arts  of  peace,  —  or  whether  to  the  increased  intercourse  with 
our  Continental  neighbours,  and  the  consequent  example  set 
us  by  a  people  who  at  no  time  suffered  even  the  more  gene- 
rally engrossing  avocations  of  the  field  or  the  cabinet  to 
supersede  the  interests  of  science,  —  whatever,  in  short,  may 
have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  had 
gone  forth,  which  required  only  encouragement  and  proper 
direction  to  be  rendered  eminently  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
With  a  view  to  these  signs  of  the  times,  the  few  leading  zoolo- 
gists of  whom  we  could  at  that  time  boast,  united  themselves, 
into  this  club ;  hoping  by  this  union  to  impart  a  wider  in- 
fluence to  their  own  exertions,  to  stimulate  others  to  partici- 
pate in  their  labours,  and,  above  all,  to  direct  a  portion  of 
that  energetic  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  they  every  where  saw, 
around  them,  into  the  cultivation  of  their  own  favourite  science. 
How  far  they  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  the  history  of 
zoology  in  this  country,  during  the  last  six  years,  will  fully 
evince.  Even  within  their  own  limited  circle,  and  with  their 
contracted  means,  they  effected  much,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out  hereafter.  But  it  was  in  the  impulse  origi- 
nally given  by  their  exertions  to  the  propagation  of  the 
science,  more  particularly  by.  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  that  powerful  association,  which,  with 
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almost  Unlimited  resources,  carried  their  principles  aim  theif 
objects  into  execution,  that  their  agency  is  to  be  traced.  Under 
such  an  impulse,  a  few  years  have  achieved  the  work  of 
centuries.  You,  gentlemen,  have  witnessed  and  triumphed 
in  this  result.  You  have  seen  zoology  emerging  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  closet,  where,  like  a  thing  of  mystery,  it  lay 
hid  under  the  monopolising  patronage  of  a  few ;  you  have 
seen  it  gradually  passing  into  light,  and  winning  its  way  by 
its  own  native  attractions  ;  until,  attaining  its  legitimate  station 
in  public  estimation,  it  has  become  the  popular  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged  favourite  of  the  day. 

The  great  end  of  our  institution  being  thus  fully  accom- 
plished, it  remains  only  for  us  to  lay  aside  the  instrument 
which  has  produced  this  good,  and  for  whose  further  agency 
there  appears  no  need.  The  present  time  has  been  considered 
by  the  managers  of  your  body  as  the  most  favourable  for  this 
purpose.  They  have  chosen  the  moment  of  triumph  for  the 
moment  of  dissolution ;  and  have  determined,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  of  old  to  the  parent  of  the  Olympic  victors,  to  '*'  die 
this  day/'  We  can  hope,  in  fact,  to  merit  or  attain  no  further 
wreath  by  our  own  exertions.  The  activity  of  those  members 
who  first  promoted,  and  subsequently  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of,  this  club  has  been  called  into  a  wider  and  more  useful 
sphere :  and  to  keep  up  the  name  and  pretensions  of  a  scien- 
tific body,  with  diminished  resources, — but,  above  all,  to  retain 
the  character  of  representing  the  zoology  of  this  country, 
where  a  more  efficient  and  legitimate  representative  of  the 
science,  springing  from  ourselves,  has  left  us  little  claim  to  the 
dignity,  —  would  only  serve  to  institute  a  striking  contrast,  of 
benefit  to  neither  party.  We  have,  in  fact,  completed  our 
work,  and  it  is  time  we  should  retire.  The  arch  is  rouiuK-d, 
and  the  keystone  fitted  in,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  humble 
scaffolding  should  be  removed  from  all  incongruous  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  noble  edifice  which  it  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  erecting. 

Of  the  general  benefits  conferred  on  zoology  by  this  insti- 
tution since  it  commenced  its  career,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  before  I  sit  down  :  but,  following  the  example  of  my 
esteemed  predecessors  in  this  chair,  who  have  respectively 
detailed  to  you  the  progress  of  the  science  during  the  succes- 
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sive  years  of  their  presidency,  I  shall  previously  enumerate 
the  various  accessions  to  zoological  information  which  have 
occurred  since  the  last  anniversary. 

Much  information  has  been  acquired  in  the  class  of  Mam- 
malia during  the  past  year.  The  addition  of  new  species  has 
been  considerable,  and  the  elucidation  of  species  already  known 
by  name,  but  insufficiently  described,  has  been  of  equal  extent 
and  importance.  Among  the  former  are  several  contributions 
to  the  Fauna  of  South  Africa,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  zealous 
corresponding  member  of  the  Zoological  Society.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  sixteenth  number  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 
that  gentleman  describes  five  new  species  of  the  family  of 
VespertilionidcB  respectively  belonging  to  the  genera  Pteropus, 
JUiinolophus,  Nycteris,  and  the  Vespertilio  of  modern  authors. 
He  has  also  added  a  new  species  to  the  interesting  form  of 
ChtyochloriSj  of  which  only  one  had  hitherto  been  known ; 
two  to  the  Mangusta  of  Olivier  ;  a  new  species  to  each  of  the 
genera  Myoxus,  Sciurus,  Lepus,  and  BathyerguS)  among  the 
Glires  ;  and  one  to  Phoceena  among  the  Cetacea.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  species  belonging  to  well  known  groups,  he  has 
characterised  two  new  animals,  which  he  looks  upon  as  exhi- 
biting such  modifications  of  form  as  to  demand  separate  places 
in  our  systems.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
Sore^3  he  describes  under  the  generic  title  of  Maa-oscelides  * ; 
the  second,  which  he  conjectures  to  follow  immediately  after 
Mus,  under  that  of  Dendromus. 

*  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  has  since  described  this  interesting 
genus  with  more  detail  in  a  paper  in  the  Anndes  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for 
October  last.  Specimens  recently  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  enabled  that  promising  naturalist  to  detect  in  it  the  Sorex  Araneus 
maxmtus  Capensis  of  Petiver,  the  figure  of  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  by  modern  writers  as  a  mere  caricature,  so  little  did  it  resemble 
any  animal  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  justly 
regards  the  acquisition  of  this  new  form  among  the  Insectivora  as  of  con- 
siderable importance,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  first  example  discovered 
of  the  fifth  type  in  this  group,  and  enables  the  zoologist  to  complete  the 
exposition  of  the  analogies  existing  between  the  Rodentia,  the  Marsupialia, 
and  the  Insectivora.  These  analogies  may  be  exhibited  in  a  tabular  view, 
as  follows :  — 

Marcheurs.  Rat.  Dasyurus.  Sorex. 

Fouisseurs.  Pore-epic.  Phascolomys.  Talpa. 

Nageurs.  Castor.  Chironectes.  Mygale. 

Grimpeurs.  Ecureuil.  Petaurus.  Tupaia. 

Sauteurs.  Gerboise.  Kangarus.  Macroscelides, 


To  Mr.  Douglas,  whose  social  intercourse  with  us  for  the 
last  few  months  has  added  so  much  interest  to  our  meetings, 
and  who  has  just  left  us,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
to  retrace  his  steps  over  the  western  part  of  North  America, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  description  of  a  new  species  of  Cervus, 
C.  leucurus,  discovered  by  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
has  also  given,  in  the  Zoological  Journal^  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription than  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  that  interesting 
annual  mentioned  so  frequently  by  the  American  writers,  the 
Ovis  montana  of  the  same  country.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  die  example  set  by  this  enterprising  naturalist 
would  be  more  generally  followed  by  scientific  travellers,  of 
giving  their  own  descriptions  of  the  animals  they  discover.  In 
the  absence  of  information  coming  to  us  with  double  authen- 
ticity as  well  as  interest  from  the  original  observer,  it  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  some  home  compiler  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self, by  the  mere  imposition  of  a  name,  the  credit  which  is 
solely  due  to  the  labours  and  enterprise  of  the  traveller. 

This  imputation  of  neglecting  the  objects  which  he  observed 
does  not  attach  to  our  scientific  countryman,  Dr.  Richardson. 
His  portion  of  the  work  entitled  Fauna  Boreali- Americana, 
lias  been  among  the  most  prominent  productions  of  the  past 
year ;  and  will  remain  a  standard  volume  to  be  referred  to, 
not  only  as  a  source  of  original  information,  but  as  a  faithful 
repository  of  all  that  had  been  previously  known  respecting 
the  Mammalia  of  North  America.  In  addition  to  the  several 
novelties  which  he  had  some  time  before  described  in  the 
Zoological  Journal,  and  which  have  been  already  noticed  by 
my  immediate  predecessor,  he  has  given  us  in  his  late  valu- 
able publication  the  following  new  animals :  — Arctomys  Dou- 
glasii  and  A.  Bcecheyi,  Geomys  Douglasii,  G.  umbrinus,  and 
Diplostoma  bolbivonim, 

Mr.  Geo.  Tradescant  Lay,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Beechey 
in  his  late  expedition  in  the  Blossom,  has  afforded  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  Pteropus 
pselaphon,  a  new  species  of  the  group,  which  he  observed  in 
the  Island  of  Bonin.  We  trust  that  the  reputation  he  has 
attained  by  this  his  first  essay  in  zoology  will  encourage  him 
to  pursue  a  study  in  which  he  appears  by  his  name  to  have  an 
hereditary  interest. 
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We  owe  to  the  industry  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Ogilby,  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  species  of  the  very  limited  group  of  Pa- 
radoxurus,  his  Par.  leucopus.  We  have  also  some  remarks  of 
his  on  the  Linnean  genus  Eqwts,  which  will  shortly  appear 
in  our  Zoological  Journal.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  late 
recruits  to  our  science,  and  has  already  given  us  sufficient 
earnest  that  he  will  not  long  remain  in  the  subordinate 
ranks. 

Mr.  Woods,  an  active  and  well  known  member  of  the  Lin- 
nean and  Zoological  Societies,  has  increased  the  catalogue  of 
the  interesting  group  of  the  Antelopes  by  the  account  of  a  new 
species,  the  Ant.  personata.  A  more  detailed  description  than 
that  already  published  of  the  animal,  together  with  a  plate, 
have  been  prepared,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Zoological  Journal.  From  this  gentleman,  also, 
who  has  honoured  our  London  societies  by  transferring  to 
them  the  talents  which  he  exerted  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self in  the  support  of  a  provincial  institution,  we  may  expect 
much  elucidation  on  the  affinities  of  the  Mammalia.  This  sub- 
ject he  has  deeply  studied,  and  with  considerable  success. 

Dr.  Horsfield  and  myself  have,  during  the  same  period, 
added  to  the  number  of  our  feline  animals,  by  an  account  of 
a  strongly  marked  species,  the  Felis  Nepdlensis.  A  figure  of 
this  animal  has  been  engraved  for  the  supplementary  plates 
of  the  Zoological  Journal.  We  have  subjoined  the  details  of 
another  animal  of  the  same  group  in  the  collection  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  which,  however,  we  conjecture  to  be  one 
of  the  numerous  alleged  varieties  of  the  Felts  rufa,  Guld. 

Next  to  the  interest  conferred  by  the  introduction  of  new 
species  is  that  afforded  by  the  more  accurate  description  of 
those  which  have  been  previously,  but  imperfectly,  known. 
In  information  of  this  nature  the  past  year  has  been  unusually 
fertile.  At  the  head  of  the  publications  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  must  place  the  paper  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
William  S.  Macleay,  on  the  Hutias  of  Cuba,  the  group  cha- 
racterised by  M.  Desmarest  under  the  name  of  Capromys.  In 
this  paper  four  species  of  the  group  are  accurately  character- 
ised from  living  specimens,  and  identified  with  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  more  particularly  with  those  of 
Oviedo,  who  published  his  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of 
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the  New  World  within  five  and  thirty  years  after  its  discovery. 
In  this  essay  our  distinguished  friend  has  exhibited  additional 
proof  of  that  extreme  tact,  which  we  ever  remarked  in  him 
while  among  us,  of  selecting  all  that  is  valuable,  and  rejecting 
all  that  is  irrelevant,  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son, published  within  this  year,  on  the  Mammalia  of  North 
America,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  as  much  to  elucidate  the 
remarks  of  antecedent  naturalists  as  originality  on  his  own 
part.  Among  the  animals  whose  history  he  has  cleared  up  in 
that  work  I  should  particularise  a  few,  were  it  not  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  where  all  are  of  interest.  I  must  notice, 
however,  with  especial  commendation,  his  remarks  on  the 
Sewellel,  whose  characters  and  station  in  nature  he  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out  for  the  first  time,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
in  the  ZoologicalJownal. 

To  our  colleague,  Mr.  Jenyns,  we  stand  indebted  for  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  common  Bat  of  this  country, 
generally  described  as  the  Vespertilio  murinus  of  Linnaeus. 
These  observations  are  followed  up  by  some  remarks  on  the 
Vespertilionidte  in  general.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
to  the  friends  of  science,  that  this  gentleman  thus  actively  con- 
tinues to  communicate  the  results  of  his  acute  and  diligent 
researches  into  the  British  Fauna.  I  have  here  to  add  that  a 
review  of  the  genera  of  the  same  group  of  Vespertilionid^  by 
Mr.  John  Edward  Gray,  has  appeared  in  the  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  published  within  the  past  year.  * 

*  I  am  here  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  one  remark  upon  an  observ- 
ation con£aine<lin  the  above-mentioned  paper,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  his 
having  named  a  certain  species  when  "  assisting  in  making  the  catalogue  of 
the  Mammalia  and  Reptiles  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society." 
Having  had  the  honour  of  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  to  that  Society 
since  its  establishment,  and  having  superintended  in  the  course  of  my  official 
duties  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  the  Museum,  and  the  published 
Catalogues,  I  am  enabled  to  disclaim  all  assistance  on  the  part  of  that 
gentleman,  however  valuable  his  services  might  have  been  had  the  Council 
or  Officers  found  it  necessary  to  have  solicited  them.  In  justice  to  those 
confidential  friends  of  the  Institution  who  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  different  collections,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  I 
shall  here  mention  their  names,  and  the  departments  they  have  superintended. 
In  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  Mammalia  I  have  had  the  valuable  coope- 
ration of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.Yarrell ;  the  Birds  have  been  chiefly  attended 
to  by  myself;  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibia  have  been  exclusively  under  the 
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Among  the  subjects  of  zoology  lately  elucidated,  the  history 
of  our  own  species  has  not  been  neglected.  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Zoological  Journal  we  have  some  extremely  interesting 
observations,  by  Dr.  Scouler,  on  the  artificial  deformities  pro- 
duced on  the  bodies  of  the  aborigines  of  the  American  conti- 
nent and  islands,  and  more  particularly  on  the  skulls  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

But,  as  far  as  regards  the  elucidation  of  imperfectly  known 
species,  the  exertions  of  our  learned  friend  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Bennett,  during  the  last  year,  are  above  all  praise.  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  any  false  delicacy  from  stating,  even  in 
his  presence,  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  him. 
If  the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Club  had  produced 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  having  secured  his  co- 
operation hi  the  cause  of  science,  its  work  would  have 
been  done.  I  need  only  mention  to  you  his  two  produc- 
tions, the  Tower  Menagerie,  and  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  delineated,  of  which  three  parts  have  appeared  within 
this  year;  as  a  proof  of  my  assertion.  It  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  present  times,  that  naturalists  aim  at  a 
happy  union  of  true  science  with  popular  attraction.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  these  works  has  proved  the  good 
effect  of  this  judicious  union.  The  principle  of  "  gratior 
pulchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus "  was  never  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  those  popular  publications.  From  among 
the  various  species  touched  upon  in  these  works  I  shall  select 
two,  which,  although  long  since  named  in  science,  have 
assumed  under  his  hand  an  original  form.  The  first  is  the 
Mus  Barbarus  of  Linnaeus,  a  species  hitherto  almost  doubtful, 
but  now  assuming  a  certain  and  legitimate  rank  among  the 


surveillance  of  Mr. Bell;  the  Fishes  under  that  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Yarrell.  The  Mollusca  have  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Broderip 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  The  Annulosa  have  not  as  yet  been  set  in  com- 
plete order;  the  Insects  only  having  been  partially  arranged  by  myself,  with 
the  occasional  advice  of  Mr.  Kirby  and  Dr.  Horsfield.  We  look,  however, 
to  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Stokes  for  assistance  in  the  Crustacea  among  this 
latter  great  division,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  divisions  of  Radiata  and 
Acrita.  The  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  has  chiefly  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  has  had  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Holberton,  as  well 
as  from  our  active  friend  and  colleague,  Mr  Morgan  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
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true  Mures ;  the  second  the  Chinchilla  *,  an  animal  familiar 
to  us  by  reputation,  but  a  personal  stranger,  until  introduced 
by  his  accurate  delineations.  To  Mr.  Bennett,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  valuable  analyses  of  works  on  zoology  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Zoological  Journal.  A  sense  of  justice 
compels  me  to  add,  that  the  credit  which  may  belong  to  the 
general  superintendence  of  that  work  should  attach  to  him. 
My  name,  by  the  kind  partiality  of  my  friends,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  publication ;  —  the  merit  is  solely  his. 

While  referring  to  the  additional  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mammalia.,  supplied  within  the  last  year,  I  must  name 
another  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  researches  into 
the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  have 
already  secured  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  science.  Here, 
again,  the  beneficial  agency  of  our  Zoological  Club  is  strongly 
conspicuous.  To  its  influence  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
public  services  of  Mr.  Yarrell.  His  knowledge  and  his  acumen 
are  his  own :  but  we  are  proud  in  the  reflection  that  it  was  the 
incitement  and  example  afforded  by  this  club  that  first  induced 
him  to  exert  these  qualities  in  public.  You  may  judge  of  the 
value  of  this  influence  by  the  fruits  it  has  produced.  I  refer 
to  the  reports  of  our  former  chairmen  for  his  labours  in  for- 
mer years.  Within  the  year  of  my  presidency  he  has  given 
us  a  continued  series  of  erudite  observations  on  the  osteology 
and  internal  structure  of  the  animals  which  have  died  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  If  in  all  of  these  there 
should  be  no  new  contribution  to  science,  there  is  ample  con- 
firmation and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  knowledge  already 
possessed.  I  cannot  here  pass  over  without  praise  the  share 
which  another  able  recruit  to  zoology  has  taken  in  these 
investigations.  From  Mr.  Holberton,  who  has  for  the  most 
part  cooperated  with  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  examination  of  the 
before  mentioned  subjects,  much  valuable  instruction  has 
already  been  derived,  and  much  more  may  confidently  be 
expected. 

Before  I  conclude  my  references  to  the  Mammalia,  I  must 
mention  the  recent  acquisition  of  two  living  animals  of  con- 

*  The  animal  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Bennett  under  the  uauie  of  C'/UH- 
chilla  lanigera. 
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fcklerable  interest,  by  the  Zoological  Society.  The  first  is  a 
specimen  of  the  animal  referred  to  by  my  predecessor  at  our 
last  anniversary,  as  recently  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Horsfield,  under  the  name  of  Mustela  Hardvoickii.  The 
description  was  made  from  a  preserved  skin  which  had  been 
one  of  the  numerous  results  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  General  Hardwicke*,  in  India.  The 
animal  had  been  previously  but  imperfectly  noticed  by  Pen- 
nant. The  acquisition  of  the  present  beautiful  specimen  in 
its  living  state  fully  establishes  the  species,  f  The  second 
animal  belongs  to  the  rare  species  described  by  M.  Desmarest 
as  Cynocephalus  niger.  We  are  enabled  by  the  specimen  in 
our  possession  to  restore  the  species  to  its  proper  station; 
which  is  in  that  division  of  the  genus  Macacus,  Lacep.,  that 
includes  the  Magots.  It  accords  with  this  latter  group,  and 
essentially  differs  from  the  Cynocepliali^  by  the  facial  angle 
and  the  position  of  the  nostrils,  as  observed  by  our  secretary, 
Mr.  Bennett.  The  tail,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  French  zoologists,  is 
reduced,  as  in  the  Macacus  Sylvanus,  to  a  mere  tubercle. 

In  turning  to  our  acquisitions  in  Ornithology,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I  dwell  with  some  particularity  on  a 
favourite  department.  The  number  of  birds  added  to  our 
Catalogues  in  the  past  year  has  been  extensive ;  although  not 
equal  to  that  added  to  our  collections.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  fact,  to  keep  pace  in  our  descriptions  with  the  over- 
powering influx  of  new  subjects.  The  Transactions  of  our 
parent  society  may  be  in  the  first  place  quoted,  as  presenting 
some  valuable  new  species  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
not  confined  his  observations  to  the  Mammalia  of  North- 
western America,  but  has  added  to  the  list  of  the  birds  of 
that  country  four  species  of  grouse ;  viz.  the  Tetraones  Uro- 

_ 

*  I  am  happy  to  observe  that,  since  the  delivery  of  this  Address,  a  number 
of  General  Hardwicke's  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology  has  been  published  ; 
a  work  which  will  prove  the  extent  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  promotion 
of  our  science. 

t  From  a  comparison  of  the  animal  now  living  in  Bruton  Street  with 
the  description  given  by  Pennant  of  his  white-cheeked  Marten,  they  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  identical :  and  thus  another  species,  rejected  by 
modern  writers  as  doubtful,  has  been  restored  to  science.  Dr.  Horsfield's 
name,  Mustela  Hardwickii,  sinks  consequently  into  a  synonyme  of  the 
Mustela Jtavigula,  Boddaert. 
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phasianelluS)  Sabini,    Franklinii^  and  Richardsonii ;  and  two 
species  of  the  genus    Ortyx,  the  Ort .  picta  and  Douglasii ; 
the  latter  bird  having  been  previously  named  by  myself  in 
honour  of  the  first  observer.     The  two  last-mentioned  birds 
are  closely  allied  to  a  species  which  had  been  some  time  pre- 
viously made  known  to  science  by  Mr.  Menzies's  researches  in 
California,  the  Perdix  Californianus  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  form 
an  interesting  addition  to  a  group  which  represents  in  Ame- 
rica the  Quails  of  the  Old  World.     It  may  not  be  here  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  specimens  of  two  species  of  the  group, 
the  Ort.   Californianus  and  Douglasii,  are  at  present  living 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.     The  same  gentle- 
man has  added  considerably  to  the  information  which  we  had 
already  possessed  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  some  of  the 
scarcer  Gallinaceous  Birds  of  North  America ;  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Tetrao  urophasianus,  which  we  may  well  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  first  exhibited  and  described  in  this  room  by 
our  distinguished  friend  and   correspondent,    the  Prince  of 
Musignano.     Mr.  Douglas  has  also  published  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Journal  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  economy 
of  the  Vultur  Californianus. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  rare  ornithological  treasures 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leadbeater.  We  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  many  of  these  are  becoming  known 
to  science  through  the  exertions  of  their  owner.  His  liberality 
hitherto  to  naturalists,  in  opening  his  collections  for  their  use, 
is  well  known ;  his  ability  in  making  use  of  them  himself  for 
the  advantage  of  science  is  now  equally  conspicuous.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Linnean  Transactions  he  added  some 
species  to  the  rare  genera  Phytotoma,  Indicator,  and  Curso- 
rius ;  a.  beautiful  species  to  the  Tyrannulus  of  M.  Vieillot ; 
and  an  African  species  to  the  group  of  Pardalotus,  which  had 
previously  been  supposed  to  be  confined  in  its  range  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  same  volume  affords  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of  the 
more  splendid  productions  of  nature,  in  the  description  by  the 
same  hand,  and  accompanying  representation,  of  a  magnificent 
pheasant,  the  Phasianus  Amherstia.  From  the  same  collec- 
tion we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  our  last  meeting  some 
additional  novelties,  which  will  shortly  be  described  by  their 
owner,  more  particularly  two  interesting  species  of  the  Psitta- 
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)  belonging  to  the  Australian  groups  Trichoglossus  and 
Platycercus. 

The  commanders  of  our  scientific  expeditions,  for  the  last 
few  years,  have  not  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
them  of  contributing  to  our  stores  of  zoology.  The  valuable 
ornithological  collections  which  were  obtained  by  Captain 
Beechey,  in  his  late  voyage  in  the  Blossom,  more  particularly 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  sent  to  me,  within 
the  last  year,  for  examination.  Twelve  species,  apparently 
new  to  science,  were  shortly  afterwards  noticed  by  me  in  the 
Zoological  Journal:  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, accompanied  with  some  anatomical  and  physiological 
notices  by  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  together  with 
figures  of  the  new  or  rarer  species,  is  in  preparation.  And 
here  I  cannot  pass  over  a  fact  which  affords  an  auspicious 
omen  to  the  well-wishers  of  zoology.  The  work  which  will 
include  the  natural  history  of  this  expedition  is  coming  out 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  our  government,  who  have 
advanced  a  liberal  sum  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  illus- 
trative plates.  The  same  liberality  has  been  evinced  in  the 
case  of  the  work  lately  published  by  Dr.  Richardson,  to  which 
I  have  already  drawn  your  attention.  These  are  tidings  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  us.  The  expense  of  suitable  engravings 
for  such  works  is  well  known  to  be  so  great  as  to  deter  any 
author  or  publisher  from  venturing  on  what  must  prove  to 
him  a  decided  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  only  by  its  being  met  by  the 
liberality  of  government,  or  of  some  great  institution,  that  an 
object  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  zoology,  as  faithful  re- 
presentations of  the  subjects  described,  can  be  attained.  The 
same  munificence  of  spirit  may  be  noticed  in  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  This  patronage  alone  has  enabled 
the  scientific  world  to  profit  by  such  works  as  Dr.  Horsfield 
has  produced  on  the  zoology  of  Java. 

I  have  here  also  to  announce  the  arrival,  in  this  country, 
of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  birds,  formed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  by  our  gallant  and  accom- 
plished friend  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you,  at  some  of  our  former  meetings, 
the  very  interesting  collection  which  he  sent  to  this  country, 
as  the  results  of  his  first  voyage  to  those  Straits,  and  which 
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was  described  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  by  extracts  from  his 
letters.  The  present  collection,  which  was  obligingly  en- 
trusted to  me  by  the  Admiralty  for  description,  contains 
many  fine  specimens  of  the  rarer  species  described  in  those 
extracts,  together  with  many  additional  novelties.  I  wait  only 
for  the  return  of  Captain  King  to  bring  out  an  account  of  this 
truly  valuable  collection.  This  event,  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope,  will  not  be  far  distant ;  and  the  intervening  delay  will 
be  fully  compensated  by  the  additional  value  conferred  on  his 
acquisitions  by  the  observations  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
supply  in  person. 

From  others  of  the  foreign  collections  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  this  country,  much  important  information  has  been 
acquired.  The  noble  Sumatran  collection,  left  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  as  a  monument  of  his  scientific  zeal  and  acumen, 
still  continues  to  afford  us  many  striking  novelties.  Two  .spe- 
cies of  the  family  of  Tetraonidtc,  belonging  to  the  singular 
group  of  Cryptonyx,  in  which  the  nail  of  the  hinder  toe  is 
wanting,  have  been  lately  exhibited  in  this  room,  and  subse- 
quently described  in  the  Zoological  Journal  under  the  names 
of  Crypt,  niger  and  ferrugineus.  Some  other  Gallinaceous 
species,  together  with  a  few  Raptorial  and  Imessorial  birds, 
still  remain  to  be  characterised  from  that  collection.  This 
pleasing  task  is  now  in  progress ;  and  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
the  whole  of  the  collection,  which  is  no  less  interesting  from 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  than  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  formed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cers and  other  confidential  members  of  the  Society  where  it 
is  deposited.  I  have  also  to  notice  the  arrival  of  some  birds 
from  Dr.  Heineken  of  Madeira,  which  had  been  previously 
described  by  that  gentleman  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal. The  specimens  were  accompanied  by  some  additional  ob- 
servations, which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Zoological  Journal, 
and  which,  with  the  previous  descriptions,  will  tend  to  clear 
up  many  doubtful  points  respecting  the  birds  of  Madeira.  In 
particular,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  from  these 
specimens,  what  was  the  true  Fringilla  Canaria  of  Linnaeus. 
Some  living  specimens  of  that  species,  from  which  all  our  nume- 
rous domesticated  varieties  have  proceeded,  are  to  be  seen,  with 
their  true  and  native  characters,  in  the  aviaries  of  the  Zoolo- 
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gical  Society.  To  Dr.  Bancroft,  also,  of  Jamaica,  a  valuable 
corresponding  member  of  the  same  Society,  we  are  indebted 
for  some  subjects  of  ornithology  from  the  island  where  he 
resides,  which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  institution  of  our 
parent  Society  was  the  elucidation  of  the  British  Fauna. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  an  equally  important  object  with 
ourselves ;  and  how  far  we  have  contributed  to  this  end,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  department  of  birds 
alone,  above  twenty  species  *  have  been  added  to  our  catalogue 
since  the  date  of  the  institution  of  our  club,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  its  members.  The  past  year  has  not  been  barren 
in  such  acquisitions.  A  female  specimen  of  a  species  of  the 
family  of  warblers,  the  Sylvia  Tithys  of  Linnaeus,  shot  near 
London,  was  exhibited  at  our  last  meeting.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gould  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for  the  discovery  of  this 
addition  to  our  British  Fauna.  The  bird  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  a  common  Redstart  (Sylvia  phcenicur a),  to  which  it 
bears  a  close  affinity ;  and  probably  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed as  a  specimen  of  that  species,  more  particularly  in 
consequence  of  its  sex,  in  which  the  colours  are  less  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  male,  had  not  the  critical  knowledge  of 
this  rising  naturalist  detected  the  distinguishing  characters. 
At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Yarrell  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
trachea  of  a  swan,  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  well 
known  Cygnusferus,  more  especially  by  entering  the  sternum 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  forming,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  horizon- 
tal instead  of  a  vertical  fold.  One  of  these  specimens  belonged 
to  a  bird  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Cambridge,  and  which  Mr.  Yarrell  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  in  a  recent  state.  The  result  of  this 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  the  names  of  the  species  thus 
added  to  our  Fauna.  They  are  as  follows :  —  Striv  Tengmalmi,  Linn., 
Sylvia  Suecica  Lath.,  Sylvia  Tithys  Scop.,  Anthus  Rich&rdi  Vieill.,  Accentor 
Aljrinm  Bechst.,  Emberiza  hortulana  Linn.,  Plectrophancs  Lapponica  Meyer, 


Loxia  pytiops'Maca  Bechst,,  Scolopax  Sabini  V.,  Tringa  rufescens  Vieill., 
Tringa  Temminckii  Leisler,  Gallinula  Baillonii  Vieill,,  Cygmts  Bewicldi  Yarn, 
Anser  Gambensis  Briss.,  Anas  mfina  Pall.,  Anas  casarka  Linn.,  Sterna  arctica 
Temm.,  Lartts  glaucus  Brunn.,  Larus  eburneus  Linn.,  Lcstris  pomarimm 
Temm.  To  these  species,  entirely  new  to  Britain,  may  be  added  two  more, 
which  had  previously  been  indicated  as  British,  but  not  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated until  lately;  Viz.  Charadnus  Canliamts  Lath.,  Anas  g/ocitans  Pall. 
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examination,  as  well  as  of  that  of  one  or  two  other  similar 
specimens,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  bird  differed 
equally  in  external  and  internal  characters  from  all  the  other 
known  species  of  the  group.  He  expressed  his  intention  of 
laying  before  the  next  meeting  of  our  parent  Society  a  detailed 
description  *,  accompanied  by  plates,  of  this  new  and  well 
distinguished  British  species.  To  Mr.  Yarrell,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  accurate  description  and  delineation  of  the 
structure  of  the  beak  and  its  muscles,  in  our  Crossbill,  the 
Xioxia  curvirostra.  I  cannot,  in  this  place,  omit  the  expression 
of  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Manchester,  for  several 
valuable  ornithological  observations  which  he  has  at  various 
times  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Journal.  His  notes  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  Cuckoo,  on  the  nidification  of  birds, 
and  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  several  British  species, 
which  came  under  his  immediate  inspection,  are  replete  with 
interest  and  information. 

The  advantage  which  science  derives  from  the  publication 
of  works  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  nature,  has  at  all  times 
been  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  At  no  period  have  a 
greater  number  or  a  more  valuable  assemblage  appeared  than 
at  the  present.  The  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Selby  on  the  in- 
digenous birds  of  this  country  progresses,  and  has,  indeed, 
nearly  been  brought  to  a  close.  Two  numbers  of  the  Water 
Birds  have  been  published  since  our  last  anniversary.  The 
Illustrations  of  Ornithology,  which  he  has  commenced  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  William  Jardine,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  leading  zoologists  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have  been 
increased  during  the  past  year  by  two  valuable  numbers,  con- 
taining thirty  plates.  Mr.  Wilson's  very  important  work,  the 
Illustrations  of  Zoology,  has  also  received  the  addition  of  two 
numbers  during  the  same  period.  In  the  latter  of  these  is  a 
representation  of  the  Tetrao  urophasianus,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded  as  having  been  exhibited  and  described  in  tins 
club  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  and  afterwards  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  magnificent  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Audubon  advances  in  extent  and  reputation.  Twelve  num- 
bers of  his  work  have  already  appeared,  containing  sixty  plates 

*  This  description  has  been  since  read,  in  which  the  bird  is  characterised 
under  the  name  of  Cygnus  Bewit&L 
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of  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  new  to  science.  I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  the 
appearance  of  the  2d  and  3d  numbers  of  the  Prince  of  Musi- 
gnano's  American  Ornithology,  although  the  merit  of  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work  is  due  to  another  country.  The  prince 
is  so  identified  with  this  country,  by  union  with  its  scientific 
institutions,  and  friendship  with  its  men  of  science,  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  considering  the  fruits  of  his  labours  as  belong- 
ing to  oui'selves.  The  lovers  of  nature  have  been  gratified, 
during  the  last  year,  by  the  appearance  of  a  second  series  of 
Mr.  Swainson's  Zoological  Illustrations.  If  accuracy  of  de- 
lineation and  critical  acumen  can  recommend  a  work  to  public 
favour,  the  Illustrations  of  that  gentleman  must  secure  for  him 
a  lasting  reputation.  During  the  same  period,  also,  some 
numbers  of  Mr.  Griffith's  translation  of  the  Baron  Cuvier's 
Hegne  Animal  have  been  published,  in  which  several  new 
species  have  been  figured. 

On  turning  to  the  next  succeeding  branches  of  the  Verte- 
brated  Animals,  I  have  to  regret  that  the  works  which  have 
appeared  on  the  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  during  the  year  of 
my  presidency,  although  valuable,  have  been  few  in  number. 
To  Mr.  Bell  we  chiefly  look  for  information  on  these  sub~ 
jects ;  but,  of  late,  our  friend  and  colleague  has  not  afforded 
his  wonted  answer  to  our  call.  His  silence,  however,  is  not 
that  of  neglect  or  disinclination.  In  the  deep  study  of  the 
Chelonian  reptiles,  to  which  he  has  latterly  devoted  an  unre- 
mitting attention,  he  has  considered  it  better  (and  I  cannot 
but  admit  that  he  has  judged  wisely)  to  delay  the  appearance 
of  the  results  of  his  labours,  until  he  can  invest  them  with  a 
more  perfect  form  than  could  be  given  them  in  our  ephemeral 
productions.  These  results,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  will  not 
long  be  withheld  from  us ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  progress 
already  made  authorises  me  to  add,  that  the  accuracy  and 
elaborate  finish  with  which  they  are  worked  out  will  amply 
compensate  for  the  present  delay.  From  a  few  other  quarters, 
some  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Reptilia 
have  appeared.  I  shall  particularise  Mr.  Guthrie's  Observ- 
ations on  the  Structure  of  the  Heart  in  Testudo  Indica,  which 
he  founded  on  the  examination  of  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  the  Zoological  Society ;  and  Mr.  Holberton's  Notes  taken 
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during  the  Examination  of  a  Specimen  of  Testudo  tabulata,  which 
had  lately  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  same  society.  Both 
these  anatomical  treatises  are  replete  with  new  and  interesting 
information  on  a  subject  hitherto  little  understood.  To  Dr. 
Smith,  also,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  elucidating  the 
Fauna  of  South  Africa,  we  are  indebted  for  the  characters  of 
two  new  forms  of  Ophidian  Reptiles,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
which  he  names  Bucephalus  and  Anodon.  Of  the  former 
group  he  describes  four  species,  new  to  science ;  of  the  latter, 
one. 

A  strong  impulse  has  been  latterly  given  to  the  study  of 
Ichthyology,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  and 
the  spirit  has  extended  itself  even  to  our  colonies.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of 
examining  the  fishes  of  the  West  India  seas,  and  has  sent  us  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  subject,  together  with  specimens 
of  several  of  the  species.  His  remarks  have  been  published  at 
large  in  the  16th  and  17th  numbers  of  the  Zoologicaljourna!, 
where  the  lovers  of  this  department  of  nature  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  his  copious  and  accurate  details.  I  have  here 
again  to  refer  to  our  African  correspondent,  Dr.  Smith,  as 
having  contributed  to  this  branch  of  science,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  form  among  the  family  of  Sharks,  which  he 
found  on  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  and  which  he  characterised 
under  the  name  of  Rhincodon.  Our  zealous  friend,  also,  Gen. 
Hardwicke,  has  enriched  our  Zoological  Journal  by  some  va- 
luable remarks  on  the  Goramy  of  China,  Osphromenus  olfax 
Commerson,  founded  on  his  personal  observation  of  the  spe- 
cies, while  he  was  some  months  resident  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
His  remarks  are  at  this  moment  of  peculiar  interest,  as  this 
fish,  which  had  been  imported  into  that  island  from  China, 
.and  more  recently  into  some  of  the  French  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  naturalised  in  both  places  with  such  success  as 
to  afford  the  inhabitants  a  copious  supply  of  wholesome  and 
palatable  food,  is  one  of  the  species  which  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  introduce  into  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  Some  numbers  of  the  splendid  work  on 
the  Fishes  of  Ceylon,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  was  announced  at  our  last  anniversary,  have 
also  appeared  within  the  past  year. 
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At  home  our  ichthyologists  have  not  been  idle.  Our  secre- 
tary has  favoured  us  with  some  notes  on  the  West  Indian 
fishes,  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  as  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  this  country,  and  commented  on,  by  Dr. 
Bancroft.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  has  contributed  much 
to  the  determination  of  the  species,  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Bennett  is  also  at  this  moment  busily  em- 
ployed in  arranging  the  ichthyological  department  of  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  and  has  already  charac- 
terised that  part  of  it  which  includes  the  Sumatran  collec- 
tion, in  a  catalogue  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  Mr.  Yarrell,  also,  whose 
exertions  in  ichthyology  have  been  so  frequently  brought 
before  you  by  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  besides  adding 
to  our  knowledge  within  the  past  year  respecting  several 
species  of  the  British  fishes,  has  enriched  our  Fauna  by  two 
species  hitherto  unknown  to  it,  the  Solea  pegusa  of  Lacepede, 
and  Cottus  Bubalis  of  Euphrasen. 

I  now  beg  to  direct  your  attention  in  turn  to  the  Inverte- 
brated  Animals.  But  on  looking  to  the  list  of  the  late  works 
on  this  subject,  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  prepare  to  lay 
before  you  this  day,  and  feeling  how  long  I  have  already  tres- 
passed upon  your  time  and  your  patience,  I  must  pass  over 
these  subjects  more  rapidly  than  I  feel  to  be  consistent  with 
the  merits  of  the  authors  or  their  works. 

The  most  important  communication  which  has  appeared, 
during  last  year,  on  the  Mollusca,  is  the  joint  production  of 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  on  some 
subjects  collected  by  Captain  Belcher,  during  the  late  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Beechey  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  Sixty  new  species  have  been  described  by  these 
gentlemen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal;  and 
^nme  species,  chiefly  from  the  same  collection,  have  been  sub- 
sequently added  in  the  succeeding  volume.  Among  these, 
two  striking  modifications  of  form  have  been  characterised  : 
one,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Turbinida,  under  the  name 
of  Trichotropis  ;  the  second  in  the  group  of  Tunicata,  under 
that  of  Cheliosoma. 

From  the  accurate  pen  of  the  former  of  these  gentlemen, 
our  native  Fauna  has  received  the  addition  of  two  new  species 
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of  Buccinum,  the  B.  acuminatum  and  ftisiforme ;  the  former 
from  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  latter  from  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland.  Captain  Brown,  also,  of  Edinburgh,  has  enriched 
our  native  catalogues  with  some  species  of  Mollusca,  collected 
in  Scotland ;  and  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick  has  continued, 
during  the  same  period,  his  Contributions  to  British  Zoology, 
in  which  are  included  many  new  and  interesting  additions  to 
the  same  group. 

During  the  year,  some  observations  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Zoological  Journal,  by  our  valued  correspondent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lansdown  Guilding  of  St.  Vincent,  on  the  groups 
of  the  Chitonidae.  These  form  the  continuation  of  that  gen- 
tleman's remarks  on  the  zoology  of  the  Caribbean  Seas,  the 
reading  and  illustrations  of  which  have  afforded  so  much  in- 
terest to  our  meetings  in  former  years.  In  the  same  journal, 
some  valuable  anatomical  papers  on  the  Mollusca  have  ap- 
peared within  the  year,  particularly  A  Description  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Structure  of  Cyclostoma  elegans,  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Berkeley  of  Cambridge ;  and  Description  of  the  Animal  to 
•which  belongs  the  Shell  called,  by  the  Baron  de  Ferussac,  Helico- 
Umax  Lamarckii,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe. 

In  no  department  of  zoology  has  the  reputation  of  this 
country  been  more  fully  supported  than  in  the  Annulosa. 
Even  when  every  other  branch  of  our  science  was  languish- 
ing under  neglect,  this  department  produced  some  able  re- 
presentatives, and  none  more  able  than  the  author  of  the 
Monographia  Apum  AnglitE.  Happy  am  I  to  add,  that  time 
has  not  dimmed  the  faculties  of  our  revered  friend,  nor  abated 
his  ardour.  With  the  true  enthusiasm  of  science,  he  has 
occasionally  left  the  quiet  of  his  closet,  during  the  past  year, 
to  animate  our  meetings,  and  enlighten  our  discussions.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  lie  has  brought  to  a  close  his  great  work,  the 
Introduction  to  Entomology  ;  and  he  has  likewise  found  leisure 
to  animadvert  on  some  minor  groups  of  his  favourite  class,  in 
communications  intended  for  the  Zoological  Journal.  Long 
may  he  continue  to  enliven  our  circles  by  his  presence  and 
example ! 

Second  in  point  of  time,  but  second  to  no  man  in  merit  or 
reputation,  is  our  friend  the  author  of  the  Horec  Entomologies. 
Although  distant  from  us,  he  has  not  forgotten  our  common 
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cause.  Besides  some  observations  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
bring  forward  in  vindication  of  some  of  his  previously  published 
opinions — observations  which,  although  bearing  upon  particu- 
lar points,  are  yet  replete  with  those  sound  philosophical  views 
which  pervade  every  production  of  his  pen  —  he  has  favoured 
us  with  a  paper  on  the  Ceratitis  citriperda,  an  insect  destructive 
lo  oranges.  We  may  remember  the  success  with  which  Mr, 
MacLeay,  at  a  former  period,  called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  the 
restoration  of  our  native  timber,  when  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  a  destructive  insect.  In  the  present  notice  he  has  been 
equally  successful  in  detecting  the  cause  of  disease,  and  sug- 
gesting the  remedy  for  it,  in  a  fruit  that  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  commerce.  It  comes  not  within  the  province  of 
your  chairman,  when  reverting  to  the  labours  of  past  years, 
to  allude  to  the  promises  of  the  future.  But  I  cannot 
avoid  anticipating  a  little  on  this  occasion,  by  stating  what,  I 
know,  will  be  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  by  my  friends 
around  me,  that  I  have  already  received,  from  our  colleague 
at  the  Havana,  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  entomolo- 
gical papers,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  invaluable  HortE 
Entomologies. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  friend  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken,  that  he  has  opened  to  others  the  path  which  he 
has  himself  so  successfully  trodden.  Dr.  Horsfield,  following 
his  footsteps,  has  not  failed  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  his  spirit. 
In  his  work  on  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  Java,  of  which  a 
second  part  has  appeared  within  this  year,  our  valued  col- 
league has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  remarking  a  union  of 
characters  seldom  found  in  an  individual,  —  and  which  he 
shares  in  common,  perhaps,  only  with  the  individual  just 
alluded  to,  —  a  comprehensiveness  of  views,  accompanied  by 
a  minuteness  and  finished  accuracy  of  detail.  We  are  indebted, 
likewise,  to  Dr.  Horsfield  for  a  description,  in  the  Zoological 
Journal,  of  some  new  species  of  Oriental  Lepidoptera,  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  collection  at  the  India  House,  and 
consequently  did  not  come  regularly  into  his  greater  work. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Westwood,  whom  it  is  the  boast  of  this 
club  to  have  enlisted  into  science,  and  to  rank  among  its  most 
able  recruits,  has,  during  the  last  year,  exhibited  to  our 
meetings,  and  commented  upon,  several  new  and  interesting 
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Coleopterous  Insects  belonging  to  the  families  of  Cicindelida, 
NotoxidtE,  and  Lampyridte.  His  observations  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Zoological  Journal.  Dr.  Heine- 
ken  of  Madeira  has,  during  the  same  period,  favoured  us  with 
many  interesting  observations  on  various  Annulose  animals, 
particularly  on  the  habits  of  some  species  of  the  Arachnida. 
Mr.  Thomson,  likewise,  has  continued  his  Zoological  Illustra- 
tions, in  which  he  has  given  descriptions  of  some  of  the  lumi- 
nous animals  among  the  Crustacea  ;  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  added  to  the  information  previously  communicated  by 
him,  respecting  the  metamorphosis  of  that  group.  And  Dr. 
Johnston  of  Berwick,  in  his  Contributions  to  the  British  Fauna* 
has  also,  with  much  ability,  observed  upon  some  Crustaceans 
species. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  important  accessions  which 
British  zoology  has  gained  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
Annulose  animals,  the  accession  has  been  most  striking.  Many 
years  have  not  elapsed  since  it  was  recorded,  as  a  subject  of 
triumph,  that  three  thousand  species  of  insects  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  die  British  Islands.  The  past  year  has  pro- 
duced Mr.  Stephens's  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,  in 
wliich  ten  thousand  species  are  registered.  A  few  of  these 
species  are  doubtful,  having  been  introduced  into  our  cata- 
logues by  the  earlier  collectors,  who  were  not  always  scrupu- 
lous respecting  the  authority  on  which  they  pronounced  an 
insect  to  be  British.  But  the  number  of  these  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  additions  which  have  been  supplied 
even  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work ;  and  we 
may  now  announce,  with  certainty,  that  above  ten  thousand 
authenticated  species  of  our  native  insects  are  to  be  referred  to 
in  that  gentleman's  cabinet,  or  in  the  other  chief  collections  of 
the  metropolis.  Our  active  colleague  has  been  equally  a^i- 
duous,  during  the  same  period,  in  the  publication  of  his  Illus- 
trations of  British  Entomology,  the  thirtieth  number  of  which 
has  lately  appeared.  Mr.  Curtis's  work,  also,  on  British  En- 
tomology, has  maintained,  without  intermission,  its  regular 
monthly  appearance  ;  the  last  year  producing  twelve  numbers. 
Six  volumes  of  the  work  are  now  almost  completed,  in  whicn 
figures  of  nearly  three  hundred  genera  are  delineated,  and 
about  two  thousand  species  are  cither  indicated  or  described. 
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I  need  not  refer  in  this  Society,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  work  in  question,  to  the  general 
excellence  ami  scientific  value  of  the  plates  which  accompany 
it. 

.  It  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  study  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  remaining  groups  of  Radiata  and 
Acrita  has  been  so  partially  attended  to  in  the  country.  The 
last  year  has  produced  little  to  compensate  for  the  previous 
neglect.  Still  we  have  no  reason  to  despair.  The  general 
impulse  given  to  the  study  of  zoology,  which  has  already 
caused  the  more  prominent  and  apparently  important  grounds 
to  be  occupied,  will  ultimately  force  our  naturalists  into  the 
remoter  and  less  cultivated  fields.  The  names  of  some  *  can- 
didates have  indeed  already  appeared,  as  claiming  possession 
of  these  departments.  And  from  the  sample,  limited  as  it  has 
been,  of  their  zeal  and  ability,  we  have  cause  to  anticipate  a 
successful  result. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  retrospective  view  of  the  contri- 
butions made  to  zoology,  during  the  year  of  my  presidency,  I 
beg  to  refer,  in  an  equally  rapid  sketch,  to  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  science  since  the  first  institution  of  our  club.  In 
this  progress  it  is  our  boast  to  assert  that  we  have  held,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  an  adequate  share.  I  shall  not  here  revert 
in  detail  to  the  various  publications  in  which  we  have  cooper- 
ated during  that  period,  and  which  have  already  been  laid 
before  you  from  this  chair,  at  your  preceding  anniversaries. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  pointing  out,  with  some  degree,  I  trust,  of 
well  founded  exultation,  the  immediate  influence  we  have 
exerted  in  the  labours  of  our  parent  Society.  Since  the  sepa- 
ration, or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  branching  off,  of  that  learned 
body  from  the  Royal  Society,  a  step  which  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  in  so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  science  ren- 
dered expedient  and  necessary,  the  Linnean  Transactions 
have  continued  to  be  the  repository  of  the  natural  science 
of  this  country.  Now,  if  we  look  to  the  zoological  papers 
published  in  those  Transactions  during  the  last  few  years, 

*  I  must  here  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Grant  and  Dr.  Fleming,  as 
having  been  conspicuous  in  former  years  in  these  departments.  Much  is 
expected  from  them.  I  wish  I  could  add  our  friend  Mr.  Stokes  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  likely  to  have  leisure  to  elucidate  the  present 
groups.  No  naturalist  could  do  more  ample  justice  to  the  subject. 
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we  shall  recognise  them  as  emanating,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  immediately  from  ourselves.  Nor  is  the  number 
of  such  zoological  contributions  disproportioned  to  that  which 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
those  supplied  from  the  two  other  kingdoms  of  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  comparison. 
The  papers  in  the  last  number  of  the  Linnean  Transactions 
are  exclusively  zoological.  To  the  pages  also  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Journal,  a  periodical  work,  established  as  subsidiary 
to  the  Transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  such 
papers  as  did  not  bear  the  high  finish  or  importance  adapted 
to  the  parent  work,  and  such  likewise  as  required  a  more 
speedy  publication  than  the  latter  could  promise,  this  club  has 
been  a  zealous  contributor.  That  work,  in  fact,  has  been 
supported  exclusively  by  the  members  of  this  body,  or  by  their 
friends  who  have  written  for  it  under  their  influence. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  number  of  the  works  contributed 
to  zoology  during  the  last  few  years,  that  I  appeal  as  a  test  of 
the  advance  of  the  science,  but  to  the  general  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  conceived  and  executed.  The  philosophic 
enquirer,  who  traces  out  the  progressive  march  of  this  delight- 
fill  branch  of  knowledge,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  days  of 
compilers  have  gone  by,  and  the  days  of  Original  thinkers  have 
risen  in  their  place.  He  will  see,  that  even  in  the  first  neces- 
sary steps  of  our  science,  in  the  recording  of  facts  and  the 
registering  of  species,  a  strictness  and  a  clearness  of  expression 
have  taken  place  among  naturalists  which  almost  assumes  the 
merit  of  originality.  No  materials  are  presumed  to  be  genuine, 
no  species  allowed  to  pass  current,  which  have  not  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  accurate  examination.  Striking  is  the  contrast 
here  exhibited  with  the  catalogues  of  earlier  days,  where  spe- 
cies fabricated  from  the  hearsay  of  travellers,  from  mutilated 
fragments  of  specimens,  or  from  rude  and  unauthenticated 
representations,  were  handed  down  with  "  all  their  imperfec- 
tions on  their  heads  "  from  one  generation  of  compilers  to 
another.  Nor  is  it  sufficient,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  look  alone  to  the  superficies  of  the  object  described.  No 
character  is  neglected  in  the  examination,  internal  or  external. 
Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  lend  their  aid  to  tin- 
true  discrimination  of  species.  And  it  is  only  by  a  strict  observ- 
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ation  of  every  part  of  its  structure,  added  to  an  acquaintance 
with  its  economy  and  geographical  distribution,  that  a  modern 
zoologist  considers  any  species  which  he  undertakes  to  de-. 
scribe,  as  entitled  to  rank  among  the  legitimate  accessions  to 
science. 

The  same  scientific  accuracy  which  attends  the  description 
of  the  naturalist  extends  equally  to  the  representations  of  the 
artist :  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  advance- 
ment of  our  science,  than  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the 
illustrative  plates  of  former  days  and  those  of  the  present.  It 
is  but  justice  to  our  Continental  neighbours,  to  acknowledge 
that  they  first  led  the  way  to  this  improvement,  and  have  ably 
maintained  the  perfection  which  they  introduced.  But  those 
naturalists  of  our  own  .country  who  have  happily  blended  the 
character  of  the  artist  with  that  of  the  man  of  science,  need 
not  shrink  from  the  comparison  of  their  own  labours  with  the 
proudest  of  the  foreign  productions.  I  cite,  as  proofs  of  my 
assertion,  the  plates  of  Mr.  Selby,  Sir  William  Jardine,  and 
Mr.  Audubon,  in  ornithology ;  of  Mr.  Swainson,  in  various  de- 
partments of  animal  life ;  of  the  Messrs.  Curtis,  in  entomology ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Sowerby,  in  shells.  So  faithful,  so  truly  repre- 
sentative of  nature,  are  the  products  of  their  pencils,  that  the 
student  may  apply  to  them  for  scientific  instruction  with 
almost  equal  reliance  as  to  the  subjects  from  which  they  are 
copied.  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  professed  natural- 
ists. But,  even  among  the  votaries  of  the  art  who  have  not 
made  natural  history  their  exclusive  study,  we  find  indivi- 
$uals  emulating  the  strictness  of  science.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  Landseers,  to  convey  to  you  the  idea 
of  all  that  is  faithful  as  well  as  striking  in  the  representation 
of  nature.  Bewick  is  recently  lost  to  us,  —  Bewick,  whose 
original  genius  opened  to  the  lovers  of  nature  a  new  field  of 
instruction  and  delight ;  —  but  his  spirit,  his  talent,  and  his 
fidelity  of  expression  are  preserved  to  the  rising  generation 
in  the  compositions  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  William 
Harvey. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  accurate  mode  of  supplying 
us  with  the  groundwork  of  our  science  do  not  terminate  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  description  itself.  The  modern 
naturalist,  finding  a  firm  foundation  for  his  speculations  in  the 
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authenticity  of  the  materials  thus  brought  within  his  reach, 
and  encouraged  by  the  number  of  the  subjects  with  which  tire 
increasing  spirit  of  research  has  supplied  him,  is  enabled  to 
turn  from  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art  to  the  contempla* 
tion  of  its  sublimer  beauties.  He  has  surmounted  the  first 
necessary  steps  of  his  ascent,  —  all  the  petty  technicalities  of 
nomenclature,  —  all  the  minute  particulars  that  attend  the 
determination  of  species ;  —  and  standing  on  the  high  vantage- 
ground  of  true  philosophy,  he  can  now  give  way  to  the  investi- 
gation of  general  truths.  It  is  not  the  mere  characters  of  the 
isolated  individual  that  he  searches  out,  but  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  every  other,  and  the  part  which  it  sustains,  singly, 
or  in  combination  with  all,  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  crea- 
tion. Under  the  guidance  of  such  enlarged  views,  the  mind 
is  led  forward  to  conclusions  of  the  highest  import,  attaining, 
by  degrees,  an  occasional  glance  of  the  system  of  Nature  her- 
self. Whatever  may  be  the  process  by  which  her  laws  are 
sought  out,  whatever  the  artificial  mode  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  observed  facts  is  communicated,  they  all  unite  in 
aiming  at  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  that  true  and  only 
system. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  views,  which  thus  forms  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  present  school  of  zoology,  has 
not  passed  without  reproach ;  and  many  sneers,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  been  cast,  more  particularly  by  some  of  the 
minor  critics  of  the  French  schools,  upon  our  British  theo- 
rists. These  cavillers  have  forgotten  that  they  have  themselves 
had  to  boast  of  a  Buffon  and  a  Cuvier ;  and  that  the  philoso- 
phising spirit  of  enquiry  of  which  I  speak,  although  followed 
up  in  this  country  with  a  zeal  far  exceeding  their  own,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  originated  with  themselves.  But  we  do 
not  shrink  from  the  imputation.  We  rather  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  title  of  theorists  with  gladness.  I  know,  in  fact, 
no  undertaking  of  excellence,  that  has  not  owed  its  existence 
to  some  great  and  preconceived  theory.  It  was  the  glimpse 
of  some  great  truth,  that  first  tempted  the  enthusiast  into  the 
thorny  paths  of  enquiry,  that  supported  his  zeal  and  enlight- 
ened his  progress  through  the  difficulties  of  his  way,  and 
finally  rewarded  his  hopes  and  his  labours  by  the  radiance 
which  it  shed  around  them.  Such  theories,  it  is  true,  have 
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not  always  had  an  equally  stable  foundation,  nor  have  been 
pursued  with  equal  success ;  but  they  hare  ever  led,  even  in 
error,  to  splendid  results.  These  "lights'*  may  "  lead  astray," 
—  but  they  are  "  lights  from  Heaven." 

*/ 

In  the  pursuance  of  such  enlarged  speculations,  the  modern 
zoologist  has  met  a  powerful  ally  in  the  sister  science  of  geo- 
logy. Where  his  own  succession  of  affinities  appears  inter- 
rupted, and  a  chasm  occurs  in  the  otherwise  complete  series 
by  which  the  recent  animals  that  come  immediately  within  his 
province  are  united  into  one  body,  apparently  organised  upon 
one  great  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  geologist  brings  in  the 
remains  of  a  former  world  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present.  The  accessions  accruing  from  this  source  to  our 
science,  within  the  last  few  years,  present  a  theme  of  exhaust- 
less  interest  and  extent.  I  could  expatiate  upon  it  with  delight; 
and  with  still  greater  personal  gratification  could  I  dwell  upon 
the  ardour,  the  ability,  and  the  disinterested  services  by  which 
our  friends  of  the  Geological  Society  have  laboured  in  this 
great  vocation.  But  my  tune  is  nearly  exhausted:  I  could 
do  little  justice  to  the  ample  subject  in  the  short  space  that 
remains ;  and  I  must  waive  the  claims  of  science  and  friendship, 
to  conclude  the  immediate  business  of  the  day. 

Another  striking  feature  in  modern  zoology  is  one  to  which 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude :  the  publication  of 
popular  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  extent  to  which  some 
of  the  more  valuable  of  these  productions  have  been  lately 
circulated,  —  I  shall  instance  more  particularly  the  Mena- 
geries and  the  volumes  on  Insect  Architecture,  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  —  not  only  proves  the  popularity  of  the 
science,  but  points  out  one  of  the  powerful  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  cultivation  of  it.  When  I  mention  to  you  that 
copies  of  these  publications  have  been  disseminated  by  tens  of 
thousands,  you  may  calculate  not  merely  how  many  readers 
participate  in  the  delights  of  the  study,  but  how  many  of  them 
may  be  induced  from  the  perusal  to  become  observers  of 
nature,  if  not  active  cooperators  in  the  science.  We  may 
almost,  in  fact,  compare  the  effects  of  this  copious  dissemina- 
tion of  cheap  and  popular  information,  to  those  produced  by 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  itself.  It  was  of  little 
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avail  to  the  great  proportion  of  mankind  that  the  art  existed, 
if  its  beneficial  effects  were  to  extend  only  to  the  opulent  and 
the  learned.  The  fount  of  knowledge  is  now  open  to  all : 
and  that  it  will  not  be  poisoned  by  rank  or  unprofitable 
infusions,  we  have  an  assurance  in  the  cordial  superintendence 
of  those  individuals  who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  its 
purity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  men  of  science,  without  neglecting  those 
more  recondite  and  technical  performances  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  concentrate  their  knowledge,  unite  in  arraying  it 
in  that  attractive  exterior  which  recommends  it  to  the  good 
offices  of  every  man. 

The  impulse  imparted  to  the  propagation  of  our  science 
throughout  this  country,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  has 
been  already  pointed  out  to  you  from  this  chair.  You  have 
heard  that  in  almost  every  town  of  any  note  hi  the  united 
kingdoms,  societies  have  been  established,  in  which  the  study 
of  zoology  forms  a  prominent  object.  I  may  add,  that  even 
in  these  Institutions  which  have  hitherto  been  most  backward 
in  acknowledging  the  natural  sciences  as  a  part  of  their 
system  of  education,  a  door  is  now  opened  to  the  admission  of 
them.  Cambridge  has  led  the  way.  Her  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  that 
promises  most  auspiciously  to  zoology.  In  Oxford  the  same 
success  has  attended  our  cause ;  and  the  spirit  of  Ashmole 
and  Tradescant  has  revived  in  those  brother  naturalists,  who, 
united  in  taste  and  liberality  as  in  blood,  have  claimed  for  the 
name  of  Duncan  the  gratitude,  not  merely  of  their  own  Alma 
Mater,  but  of  the  world  of  science  at  large.  While  it  has  been 
reserved  for  this  age  and  this  metropolis  to  wipe  away  the 
opprobrium  so  long  attached  to  England,  that  she  possessed 
no  chair  of  zoology.  And  to  the  liberal  and  highly  gifted 
managers  of  the  London  University  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that 
a  professorship  in  that  science  has  been  instituted,  and  ably 
filled,  during  the  past  year. 

Nor  has  the  impulse  been  limited  to  the  parent  country ; 
but  seems  to  have  pervaded  to  the  remotest  of  her  settlements. 
I  have  to  record,  among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  scientific  association  among  the  British  resi- 
dents at  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  that  is  of 
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scientific  value  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Demerara, 
and  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  British  Guiana,  a 
similar  institution  has  been  formed,  with  similar  objects, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  present  enlightened  governor,  Sir 
Benjamin  d'Urban.  The  same  spirit  is  diffusing  itself  in 
many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  And  in  Quebec  a  society 
has  been  lately  embodied,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Transac- 
tions. Some  of  the  papers  in  that  work,  devoted  to  natural 
science,  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  the 
productions  of  the  old  world. 

One  more  topic  of  congratulation  remains  to  be  noticed.  I 
referred  to  it  when  I  began  to  address  you ;  and  I  return  to 
it  with  heartfelt  interest  in  my  closing  words.  I  allude  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society.  On  the  eve  of  the 
dissolution  of  this  club,  it  is  a  theme  not  merely  of  consol- 
ation but  of  triumph,  that  we  have  been  the  embryo  of  that 
higher  body  which  has  now  sprung  into  the  perfect  form. 
The  individuals  who  are  now  about  to  separate  will  carry  in 
their  recollection,  to  their  latest  day,  the  share  which  they  have 
liad  in  this  great  consummation.  The  occurrences  of  those 
evenings  will  ever  be  vivid  in  their  memory,  when,  in  con- 
junction with  the  illustrious  founder  and  first  president  of  that 
Society,  they  suggested  the  auspiciousness  of  the  times  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  probability,  I  should  say,  the 
certainty,  of  success.  With  what  delight  have  we  dwelt  upon 
the  words  of  that  great  man,  when,  with  an  intelligence  that 
in  a  less  enlightened  age  might  have  passed  for  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  he  portrayed,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  the 
plans  and  the  hopes  which  we  have  since  seen  realised.  Time 
presses,  and  already  I  have  engrossed  too  much  of  your  atten- 
tion, or  I  should  indulge  myself  in  dwelling  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations that  pointed  out  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  as  the  individual 
most  fitted  to  organise  and  preside  over  such  a  national  un- 
dertaking. I  should  speak  of  that  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
which  embraced,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  entire  of  every  subject 
to  which  it  applied  itself,  —  that  promptness  of  spirit,  which 
executed  as  soon  as  it  conceived,  —  that  total  prostration  of 
all  selfish  feelings,  which  acknowledged  no  interests  but  those 
of  the  great  cause  he  espoused.  Transcendent  as  were  his 
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other  qualities,  this  last,  perhaps,  is  that  to  which  we  may 
refer  with  the  deepest  satisfaction.  Beautiful,  indeed,  it  is  to 
contemplate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause,  —  while  more  cautious  calculators  were  coldly 
watching  the  tide  of  events,  prepared  to  retreat  in  misfortune, 
but  ready  in  case  of  success  to  "  swell  the  triumph  and  par- 
take the  gale,"  —  that  entire  devotedness,  I^repeat,  with  which, 
listening  not  to  such  timid  suggestions,  but  making  "  one 
great  offering  "  of  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  energetic  ex- 
ertions, he  laid  them,  with  all-confiding  homage,  before  the 
shrine  of  the  science  he  worshipped. 

Nor  was  the  confidence  misplaced,  or  the  sacrifice  abortive. 
He  is  gone,  —  but  his  spirit  and  energy  survived ;  and  the 
results  appear  in  the  great  work  before  you.  On  these  I  need 
not  dwell :  you  have  yourselves  witnessed  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking;  and  its  eulogy  would  proceed 
with  better  grace  from  any  other  individual  than  myself, 
whose  pride  it  is  to  have  been  confidentially  associated  in  the 
task.  I  shall  merely  mention  how  nobly  the  exertions  of 
the  managers  of  the  institution  have  been  seconded  by  the 
feelings  of  the  country.  In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  six- 
teen hundred  individuals  have  united  themselves  to  the  Society. 
Within  the  same  period,  a  magnificent  preserved  collection  in 
every  branch  of  zoology  has  been  formed  by  the  liberality  of 
its  supporters ;  while  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  animals,  including  examples  of  almost  every  larger 
group  in  zoology,  have  been  exhibited  hi  a  living  state  in  our 
gardens  and  museum,  for  the  greater  portion  of  which  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  the  same  liberality.  When  I  add,  that, 
during  the  same  period,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  visited  the  repositories  where  these  animals  have 
been  preserved  in  all  the  vigour  of  life,  and  in  the  display,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  then-  native  dispositions  and  economy,  you 
may  judge  how  much  has  been  effected,  not  merely  for  the 
recreation  of  so  many  individuals,  but  for  the  direction  of 
their  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  truths  of  our 
science. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  take  my  leave.  I  commenced  my  address 
to  you  with  feelings  of  regret ;  I  conclude  it  with  sentiments 
of  triumph.  The  recapitulation,  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
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to  lay  before  you,"  of  the  events  connected  with  our  science 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  served  to  effect  this  change  of 
feeling;  for  it  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  we 
have  not  lived  in  vain.  Our  part  has  been  amply  performed, 
and  we  may  now  retire  with  honour  from  the  scene.  We 
have  merged  into  a  higher  body,  which  bears  with  it  our  feel- 
ings, our  principles,  and  our  predilections.  Above  all,  our 
friendship  will,  I  trust,  ever  continue  equally  active  —  the 
delight  and  the  pride  of  our  future  intercourse,  as  it  has  been 
of  our  past,  —  although  the  body  in  which  it  was  first  cemented 
is  now  dissolved. 
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